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Nagi seal was given considerable 
publicity here (Schenectady, N. 
Y.)} two weeks ago. We observed what 
was known as Youth Week and I was 
given the job of making a store window 
display of school papers. Several of 
the things from C. S. P. A. in my files 
were placed in the window for a week 
along with the papers and I received 
much favorable comment as the result. 
The teachers, principals and pupils now 
feel that Columbia is doing everything 
it can to help the boys and girls in their 
newspaper work. Had I known earlier 
that we were to have the exhibit I 
would have written you asking for ad- 
ditional material. . . . it was quite a 
success.” 


L. M. M., Schenectady, N. Y. 


E have received the April number 

of “The School Press Review” 
(Convention and Contest reports issue) 
and are enjoying it very much. Surely 
there is much hope for America when 
our boys and girls think and write in 
such inspiring fashion. If Sentimental 
Tommy had had a chance to compare 
notes with other editors on a school 
magazine he might have grown to the 
real stature of a man. I feel that our 
magazine does a great piece of work 
for the school but a really greater piece 
of work on the people who get it out.” 


J. H.N., Manchester, N. H. 


I AM writing to you to inquire wheth- 
er the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association sponsors a school year- 
book contest similar to your school 
newspaper contest, or whether 
know of such a contest.” 


A. R., Deerfield, Mass. 


Up to the present time the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association has not 
sponsored a yearbook contest. The 
nearest approach was a division in the 
contest entry group for editions of the 
regular publication taking on the form 
of an annual. Our objections to the 
regularly established annual of ten 
years ago, or even less, was its remote- 
ness from complete student participa- 
tion. Usually commercial artists, en- 
gravers, and printers compose the book 
and student originality suffered as a 
result. 


you 


The executive committee of this As- 
sociation, meeting in Washington this 
past summer at the time of the Na- 
tional Education Association meeting, 





LETTERS from the Members 


voted to open a yearbook contest in 
connection with the 1935 contest and 
convention. The committee felt that 
times had changed and that the pres- 
ent-day yearbooks were entirely in the 
hands of the students. I should be 
glad to send you information concern- 
ing this new division as soon as our 
plan of procedure has been completed. 
The National Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation at the University of Minnesota 
has sponsored a yearbook contest for 
several years and has done a great deal 
to raise them to their present level. 


A® we look over the magazine score 
sheets of past years we find that 
there are certain regulations required 
in magazine makeup. We have several 
questions. 

“1. Is there any specific place for 
staff and contests pages? May the staff 
appear at the end of the book? May 
the contests page be a left-hand page? 

“2. May the foreword be detached 
from the group of editorials? May the 
foreword precede the contents page? 
May the foreword be on a left-hand 
page?” 

W.S., New York, N. Y. 


The section of the analytical score 
sheet to which you evidently refer in 
your letter states, “Balanced layout of 
Staff and Contents pages; major divi- 
sions of publication begin on right- 
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hand pages whenever possible.” 

The Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation has been very careful not to 
specify or regulate the make-up of any 
member-publication but it does make 
suggestions which it is believed tend to 
result in a better layout and appear- 
ance of the school magazine. We have 
not established any regulations as to the 
location of the Staff, Contents, or other 
pages, leaving that entirely to the 
wishes of the producing staff. It varies 
in our member publications as much 
as it varies in the publications you will 
find on a magazine counter. 

The same would also be true of the 
location of the Contents page. As the 
right-hand page comes first to the read- 
er’s attention when he looks through a 
publication, many editors prefer to list 
their offerings in such a position so that 
the list will be readily observed. On 
the other hand, many magazines place 
it on the left-hand side and do not 
seem to suffer from it. 


The Foreword is usually one of the 
first things one sees in a magazine or 
book. As it is entirely different in form, 
content and purpose from an editorial, 
it would hardly be placed on an edi- 
torial page. In most books the fore- 
word precedes the contents page even 
though it sounds hardly logical. Again, 
the question of left-hand or right-hand 
page location will depend on the promi- 
nence which you desire your foreword 
to receive as compared with the other 
copy which you have on hand. 





HANK you for sending me the 
April issue of “The School Press 


Review”; it proved to be most help- 


ates 


“I am deeply interested in the work 
of the Association and hope that you 
will call on me if there is ever anything 
I can do to further its cause. Its aims 
and ideals are those of my Writer’s 
and Journalism Clubs, and I am keep- 
ing in close touch with Miss Dorothy 
Shapleigh, who is a fine torchbearer. 
At her invitation I am addressing the 
Connecticut Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion on October 26, at which time I 
will present my plan for a state-wide ex- 
change magazine for Connecticut sec- 
ondary schools. The purpose of ‘Long 
River’ will be literary, historic and civic 
and will be the first magazine of its 
kind in the state. Without Miss Shap- 
leigh’s support, though, I would have 
been unable to proceed on so large a 
scale.” 
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MUSTS of Newspaper MAKE-UP 


By ALICE M. MANNING 
High School, Waynesburg, Pennsylvania 


O headline, no matter how clev- 
N erly phrased, can advertise a 

story if hidden; nor will a news 
story, however well written, be noticed 
unless it is placed where it will be 
easily seen and read. 


The importance of newspaper makc- 
up is often underestimated, especially 
in our school newspapers. Many times 
the staff is hurried in preparing the 
dummy, and in this haste the paper 
goes to the printer in a hodge-podge 
condition. Or perhaps they have been 
so busy taking care of grammar and 
punctuation, editing copy, or devoting 
time to any of the numerous other 
items necessary to the successful paper 
that they have failed to take account 
of the principles of make-up. Another 
cause of poor appearance is the en- 
trusting of make-up to printers who 
are chiefly interested in getting the 
paper out as soon as possible. 


The editor and his staff must realize 
that make-up is as important as news 
gathering, news editing, or any other 
factor in newspaper production. Some 
newspapers by their bright, clean, well- 
placed advertisements and news matter 
fairly beg one to pick them up and 
read them, while others, by their clut- 
tered, disorderly appearance, make one 
feel that there can’t possibly be any- 
thing of interest in such a paper. The 
quality of the news matter and the edi- 
torials is quite likely to be judged by 
the first impression of the paper, gained 
largely from the make-up appearance. 
The advertiser also may be unfavorably 
impressed. If the staff is to have a 
high-ranking newspaper for their 
school, they must have a paper that 
follows the best principles of make-up. 

There are two methods of making up 
the paper. One is to make up a dummy 
which will show where every story and 
every advertisement is to be placed. 
The other is to have the printer place 
the stories as they will fit in rather 
than where they ought to go. The 
first results in carefully planned, at- 
tractive make-up. 
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How can the paper be arranged to 
secure the best possible results? 


HE first consideration will prob- 

ably be the placing of the ma- 
terial on the page best suited to it. 
The relative importance of the news 
will govern its position. Of course, 
the news to which we wish to attract 
particular attention is put on the front 
page. The front page should be kept 


primarily for news of general interest. 


The back page is next to the first 
in importance. Its heads are not quite 
so heavy as front page heads, but the 
same principles govern. Breakovers 
from the front page generally appear 
on the back page in a four-page paper, 
because these two pages are usually 
made up together. 

The editorial page should contain 
the masthead, which gives the staff or- 
ganization and statistics, set in type 
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The Early Bird Among 
the Newspapers 


T HE first newspaper for the 
current school year to come 
to the Editor’s desk was the 
“Mankato High News,” Manka- 
to, Minn., published on Septem- 
ber 4. A 5-column semi-monthly, 
it covers the school and opening 
assembly, new officers and teach- 
ers’ vacations, and similar first- 
issue copy fill its four pages. 

A close second was “The 
Northerner,” weekly publication 
of Fort Wayne’s North Side 
High School, which appeared on 
September 5. New teachers, pic- 
tures of the principal and the 
dean of girls, a faculty wedding 
and calendars of activities, told 
the story to those whose school 
memories had been shaded by 
vacation doings. 


smaller than that of the rest of the 
paper. The leading editorial should 
follow. Alumni notes, poetry, ex- 
changes, faculty brevities, literary mat- 
ter, letters to the editor, and a great 
variety of material, not strictly news, 
may lighten the editorial page. Some 
papers use a wider column on the edi- 
torial page; others keep the same 
column width throughout the paper. 
Either practice is a matter of taste. 

If the paper is a four-page one, the 
third page probably will be given over 
to athletic news. If it contains several 
inside pages, they will be filled with 
news articles of less importance—fea- 
tures, news from regular departments, 
and so on. The number of inside 
pages will be varied according to the 
needs of the school. 


NOTHER consideration necessary 
in planning a paper is the placing 
of advertisements. Space on the back 
page is more desirable from the ad- 
vertiser’s viewpoint than a similar po- 
sition on an inside page. Little or no 
advertising should be on the editorial 
page. Advertisements must not box 
each other. There should be reading 
matter beside each advertisement un- 
less they reach across the page. The 
proportion of advertising matter to edi- 
torial matter should be carefully 
planned. Students want the news of 
the school first. 

The first problem of the editor is the 
arranging of advertisements. There 
are two reasons why the editor should 
be concerned about the typography of 
the advertising that appears in his 
newspaper. In the first place, any ad- 
vertisement that is handicapped by 
poor typographical appearance will not 
have the maximum pulling power. It 
is the editor’s business to see that ad- 
vertising in his paper produces results. 
Particularly must this be considered by 
the high school editor if we are to get 
rid of the idea that advertising in the 
school newspaper is just another way 
of donating money to the school. For 
this reason, then, the editor should in- 
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sist that all advertisements be prop- 
erly composed and that the printer fol- 
low the copy rigidly. 

In the second place, a paper that has 
its news stories carefully made up can- 
not afford to allow unsightly or over- 
displayed advertisements to spoil the 
general tone of the pages. Neither can 
it allow one advertiser to dominate a 
page by the use of very black-face type 
or border. 


One aim of the up-to-date hig! 
school paper is to bring profitable re- 
sults-sales to the advertisers. Gener- 
ally speaking, the men who advertise 
in the school paper, knowing little of 
technical typography, realize that the 
advertisements must look inviting, but 
don’t know how to lay them out to 
insure this result. The editor must 
supply this service to guarantee the 
best results to the advertiser. 


HE location of advertisements is 
as much a part of the problem 

of make-up as the location of news 
stories. After the news make-up has 
been planned with a view to maximum 
effectiveness, the editor cannot afford 
to have the advertisements scattered. 
All publishers who have given the mat- 
ter any thought have adopted the pyra- 
mid style of make-up. Perhaps it 
would be more accurately descriptive 
to call it the triangular form of make- 
up since it involves the placing of ali 
advertisements in a triangular form, 
starting from the lower right-hand cor- 
ner of the page. The largest adver- 
tisement is placed in the corner posi- 
tion, above this the next largest and 
so on in as nearly perfect a system of 
graduation as possible. To the left of 
the largest advertisement smaller ones 
are again inserted following out with 
precision the same system of gradua- 
tion. A newspaper thus made up, other 
features being equal, is sure to please 
the readers’ sense of artistic arrange- 
ment. At the same time, it appeals to 
his practical nature because it insures 
a reservation of the column tops for 
news. H. Frank Smith in an article, 
entitled, “Good Typography in News- 
paper Making,” published in the Feb- 
tuary 23, 1923, issue of “Editor and 
Publisher” gives these seven distinct 
advantages of the pyramid make-up; 

1—It permits most advertisements to 
be placed alongside of or following 
pure reading matter. 

2—It provides a number of “island” 
or “top-of-column” positions. 

3—It permits abundant space at top 
of page for playing up heads, work- 
ing in double-column panels, boxing 
features, illustrations, streamers, etc. 

4—It saves time in make-up by 
minimizing the necessity of breaking 
and justifying column rules. 
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5—It makes the page more attrac- 
tive to look at because it is arranged 
in a more orderly manner. 


6—lIt invites attention; encourages 
closer reading because of its attrac- 
tiveness. 

7—It pleases the advertiser because 
it does not bury his advertisement. 


There is no exclusive virtue in the 
pyramid plan. Any orderly arrange 
ment that gives reading matter a chance 
to be seen is good make-up. Some 
papers prefer the rectangular scheme, 
the ads being run through the entire 
first column and the last columns of 
the page. This is used to better ad- 
vantage on the large size sheet, but isn’t 
so desirable for the school paper. 
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The Early Bird Among 
the Magazines 


O the October “Spectator,” 

monthly magazine of Cen- 
tral High School, Paterson, N. 
J., goes the palm for being the 
first of the 1934-35 magazines to 
make an appearance. Thirty-two 
pages and cover crammed from 
front to back with stories, fea- 
tures, departments, illustrations, 
poetry, even advertisements, we 
marvel at its being put together 
so early in the school year. Staff 
and advisers must have worked 
long hours during the summer 
to get such a start. And the 
make-up is all and more than 
one could wish. 


Some newspapers now refuse to use 
any black-faced type larger than a 
specified size and require the larger 
type to be of outline or shaded type. 
There are many similar restrictions de- 
veloping. The editor of the school 
paper cannot be too careful in keeping 
advertisements in conformity with the 
scheme selected for the news columns. 


L ET us now consider our front page. 
The primary purpose of the 
school paper is to publish the news, 
but much thought must be given to the 
appearance of the paper in order to 
give it character. We have mentioned 
that all important news stories should 
be put on the first page. Of these, the 
most important should receive the outer 
right-hand column..\ If the story is very 
important, it may be given a banner 
head across the top of the page, lead- 
ing into a two-column lead. The story 
should be run double-column for about 
ten lines and then changed to single 
column to make room for another head 


in the unused part of the column. The 
story that is second in importance 
should be placed in the first column 
on the left. Next after the two outside 
columns the middle columns above the 
horizontal fold rank in prominence. 
Next come the right and left lower 
corners. 


All large heads should be well above 
the horizontal fold of the page. Only 
smaller heads should be placed below. 

Break over to the continuation page 
stories that run more than a half- 
column in length. When the stories 
are so continued, take care that the 
directions on both pages are correct. 
For example, when “Continued on 
Page 4, Column 2,” is at the bottom 
of an article in column 1 of the first 
page, be sure, when you make up the 
dummy, to see that on page 4, column 
2, you have the same jump head fol- 
lowed by “Continued from Page 1, 
Column 1.” If the news story is long, 
it should be broken by subheads, which 
are one line inserts set in bold face 
type. Like the head, these should be 


newsy and interesting. 


HEN the editor has determined 

what stories rate the first page 
and what part of it each deserves, he 
still has the all-important task of ar- 
ranging them to create the best appear- 
ance. The tops of the front page 
columns should be marked by variety 
and interest, and their harmonious ar- 
rangement should make for easy read- 
ing. Remember that heads are to ex- 
cite interest and the news reader is a 
rapid reader. 

(This article will be continued in 

the November issue of “The School 


Press Review.”—Editor’s note.) 


Author Credited 


The article, “Do the Pupils Do It?” 
on page 4 of the March, 1934, “Re- 
view” was written by Mr. George W. 
Cowie, principal of the Hurden-Look- 
er School, Hillside, N. J. Entirely 
through our error his name was not 
attached to his fine story. We are sorry 
for this omission and take pleasure in 
announcing his authorship and our 
own apology. We should have done 
this before but it escaped our attention 
and Mr. Cowie’s modesty prevented his 
mentioning it to us. Fortunately, a mu- 
tual friend came to the rescue and now 
we hope he will not catch us in a simi- 
lar omission in the future. 


Column Reveals Facts 


“The Record,” Mamaroneck, N. Y., 
semi-weekly, has a “Did You Knov. 
That .. .”’ column which reveals some 
surprising personals. 
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New Scope for High 
School Papers Seen 


N his address, “Changing Ten- 
dencies and Expanding Influ- 
ence of the Student Publication,” 
presented at the session of the 
C. S. P. A. during the 72nd annual 
convention of the National Edu- 
cation Association in Washington, 
D. C., July 5, last, Mr. Greenawalt 
offered a practical program which 
should appeal to all editors and ad- 
visers. This plan should make it 
possible, for the first time, for the 
whole field of school publications 
TO MOVE AS ONE to effect a 
concerted, unified, co-ordinated, 
Public Relations Program as a 
systematic and extended special 
service to schools and committees 
and to their own value and en- 
hancement. 
This plan was created to satisfy 
Point IV in the new Four-Point 
Program of the Columbia Schol- 


Lambert Greenawalt 


astic Press Advisers Association 
and is intended to operate over a 
period of several years with grad- 
ually increasing force and scope. 

The program is now placed be- 
fore all C. S. P. A. sponsors and 
staffs with the hope that they will 
begin immediately to consider the 
details involved and proceed with 
their part in the general plan. 

The Special Themes, around 
which the program is projected, 
have a bearing upon the well- 
known Seven Cardinal Principles 
of Education, as well as upon gen- 
eral but immediate and challenging 
school problems. 

A mimeographed Questionnaire 
will be sent to advisers and school 
administrators with a copy of this 
plan to secure their advice and co- 
operation. 

In these days of extreme need 
for interpreting the schools to all 
associated with them, directly or 
indirectly, the hearty co-operation 
of all sponsors, staffs, and admin- 
istrators is essential to make this 
new program operative and effective. 


United Front Public Relations Program 
for School Publications 


By LAMBERT GREENAWALT 


President, Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association, and 
Chairman, Board of Standards and Judging 


HE three universal functions of 

the press are: to inform, to in- 

terpret and reflect opinion, and to 
entertain. It is doubtful whether school 
publications always take these functions 
into consideration. 

Unconsciously or intentionally on 
the part of most of us, however, the 
first and second of the above functions 
have been touched upon and developed 
to some extent. It is toward the second, 
interpretation, that we have been un- 
faithful. 

This oversight has been a factor in 
placing the schools in an awkward po- 
sition because of an inadequate national 
system of school publicity. Had our 
whole curriculum evolved out of life 
itself, instead of having its origin in 
purely academic fields, public relations 
might have been taken care of concur- 
rently through the effects of an inher- 
ently vital and interesting curriculum. 

H. L. Mencken’s attitude in several 
articles during the past three years 
openly denouncing the whole school 
system, classifying teachers and school 
officials as “impudent rascals that are 
draining the taxpayers’ pocket” is a 
notable example of a school of thought. 
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He is merely a spokesman for the non- 
thinking public who really believe such 
statements because they have not had 
set before them the true interpretation 
of the schools. The numerous school 
publicity campaigns in recent years do 
not seem to have driven their messages 
home where they were needed most to 
prevent continued and unwarranted at- 
tacks against the schools. 


What our boys and girls do in school 
has not been explained to the public in 
its true light, and, as a result, it is as- 
sumed they are taking part in school 
activities that are “entirely useless” and 
that they are “wasting the public money 
for no good reason.” 


Corrective Measures: 
Purposes and Possibilities 

The time is right, now, to begin to 
offset destructive opinions and prevent 
the resulting drastic actions. We must 
tell the public what the schools are for, 
what they are doing and the reasons. 
We cannot “get by” through merely 
stating that the schools have a great 
variety of activities and courses of 
study. We must tell the public what 
the program is doing to place its child 


in a better position to continue in mod- 
ern life as a worthwhile member of the 
whole social structure. 

The second major purpose of this 
“United-Front” program is to satisfy 
the fourth point in the new program 
of The Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation. These points are: 

1. A progressive Advisers Associa- 

tion working in co-operation with 
the C. S. P. A. 

Constant service to advisers new 
in the field. 

Practical information for experi- 
enced advisers concerning new 
trends. 

Suggestions as to the relationship 
of the school press to the com- 
munity. 

The new plan promises at least five 
desirable possibilities: 

1. It will enable all units of the 
school press field to make a 
massed constructive attack upon 
destructive opinions. 

It will enable us to fulfill the 
three main purposes of the uni- 
versal press instead of only two. 
It will offer widely extended op- 
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The Biieor Writes « 


PLANNING 


HE secret of progress for average mortals lies in effec- 
tive planning. Such planning does not mean a set 
program that cannot be varied but rather one that in 

the main has the strength and stamina to carry the load for 
a specified period of time or for a given unit of work. 

Experienced newspaper men will admit they don’t know 
just how the paper ever reaches the streets but get there it 
does and few readers ever know the story behind each issue. 
Only when a departure from the ordinary occurs does the 
subscriber stop to think about it. 

School papers are in the same fix. They come out on 
time and do their best to meet the needs of the school- 
community which they serve. If they vary from the estab- 
lished routine, commit errors, fail to be delivered at a given 
hour or omit a statement, they readily know the extent 
to which “their public” scrutinized them. 

The reading public, whether it be school or general, 
wants to know what is going on in its world. An effective 
newspaper covers its beat thoroughly and an effective 
reader covers his newspaper in the same manner. Few 
students fail to get 100 percent of their money’s worth as 
every editor, circulation or business manager will be able 
to tell the inquirer without drawing any pictures. 

As far as possible, editors, advisers and staffs should 
plan ahead for all that pertains to their work whether the 
covering of a school event, an entire issue, a contest entry, 
school press convention attendance or a circulation cam- 
paign. Then, profiting by experience, make your notes and 
observations on the success or failure of the plan and leave 
them with the outline for the edification of the succeeding 
staff. 
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PIN PRICKS 


PIN PRICK is a small matter but it is irritating if it 
A is persistent. Stevenson in his “House on the Moors,” 

makes his leading character, an embezzeller of large 
sums of money, rant and rage over small irritations and 
refer to them as a succession of pin pricks. The major evil 
entirely forgotten in the presence of the minor. 

We aren’t going to do any raging but we must confess 
we consider the tactics of an outstanding press association 
nothing short of childish. All to put across the idea that 
it has a corner on everything that is good and fine and 
helpful in the school publication field. This has been going 
on so long that we are beginning to doubt that we ever 
entertained a high opinion for its officials. 

Here’s part of the latest, “Some associations penalize pub- 
lications which fail to carry their electros.” We don’t recall 
any such tendency at the moment. Neither can we recall 
any during past two decades. 

Press associations, like every other organization, want 
some indication of membership. This is largely a matter 
of convenience and time-saving when dealing with a great 
number of papers. 

As for “penalties,” the C. S. P. A. score sheet includes 
it as an item under “mast head.” That’s where we are 
accustomed to look for a membership insignia; just as we 
look at a man’s lapel or watch chain for his fraternal 
emblems and at a lady’s third finger for a wedding ring. 
If our members want to print it any place else, tell us and 
also indicate where it should be included in the score sheet 
—if at all. 

Thank goodness we have more important matters to dis- 
cuss with our members. The whole business smacks of 
“small potatoes.” 
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REGRETS 


ITH this issue some of our readers may note a de- 

parture from strict adherence to the school press 

field as such. It is with regret that we leave a 
position of sole interest in the student and his publication, 
but forces outside our province are at work which affect us 
and which require action in return for the preservation and 
perpetuation of our ideas and ideals. The school and its 
publications, the student and his writing, the adviser and his 
press problems have concerned us for a decade. Now we 
must add to our obligations a balancing act that will enable 
us to maintain the school publication as an_ institution 
created by the student by, for and of his own purposes 
and desires and builded to his own image and likeness and 
at the same time make it the voice and bulwark of the school 
against the forces that assail it from within and from 
without. 


NEW RESOLUTIONS 


. the beginning of a new school year is a time when 
even the laziest and most unambitious of us are in the mood 
for new resolutions. Principals, teachers, assembly speakers, 
and editors of school papers everywhere seize this oppor- 
tunity to urge us to achieve goals beyond easy reach. And 
rightly. We ordinary mortals need the inspiration of new 
resolutions frequently made.” And we believe that school 
editors are not beyond the realm of suggestion themselves. 
It is only the continuously alert who turn out papers that 
are universally read. 


ee 
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We See by the PAPERS 


The “East Courier,” Pattengill Jun. 
ior High School bi-weekly newspaper, 
Lansing, Mich., left the last page and a 
half of its final June issue free for 
“autographs” and included two inserts, 
one a roster of the graduating class, 
four-page, and another the picture of 
the class. 


Joe Grimm, seven-semester pub- 
lication veteran, and Vera Land, 
five semesters, are chosen co-edi- 
tors of “The Langleyan,” Pitts- 
burgh’s (Pa.) Langley High, 5- 
column weekly newspaper, unique 
among its fellows in that only fac- 
ulty advisers are listed in the mast- 
head! Literary Vera is writing a 
novel on the side! 


Nearly every editor got a good fea- 
ture story from the faculty on where 
and how they spent their holidays. 


A poem inserted in a two-column 
wide linoleum block print was a feature 
of Tacoma’s (Wash.) No. 1 of the 
“Lincoln News” for 1934-35. 


Peoria’s (Ill.) “students of jour- 
nalism, advertising and printing” 
turn out a paper that doesn’t miss 
a phase of the publishing business. 
“Mad Dogs and Englishmen” and 
“A Man Bites a Dog” startle one in 
the masthead of Special Depart- 
ments, while “Poetry” seems to get 
along well next to the “Morgue.” 


The “York-High (Pa.) Weekly” 
gives credit and encouragement to its 
writers by numerous by-lines. A feature 
of the editorial page is a two-column 
“Gandhi Sheet.”, “Always published 
after one day each week spent in medi- 
tation.” The issue was “Bale 1—Yard 
2” of the “Sheet.” 


The “Leonian” (N. J.) editor 
had his eyes open during the sum- 
mer. It was an alumnus of his 
school who startled the world, as 
well as Pope Pius XI, when he led 
Annapolis’ 400 midshipmen in a 
rousing cheer in the Vatican dur- 
ing a papal audience, and Ed 
Brown carried the story on the 
front page of his first fall issue 
published, incidentally, on the first 
day of school. 


“Red and White,” “first printed high 
school weekly in Vermont,” came out in 
green for its first fall number carrying 
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Schools which wish to 
give the Editor of The 
School Press Review the 
opportunity of looking 
over their papers should 
mail copies regularly to 
the C. S. P. A office. 


the opening appeal for subscriptions. 


“Gallatin High News” (Mont.) 
varied the procedure by getting a 
story on where the students spent 
the summer and placed it on the 
first page. The faculty were on 
the last page! Variety is what 
makes a paper original and inter- 
esting reading. 


An unsung heroine is given front 
page space in the “Tower News,” (Cin- 
cinnati), when the daily duties of the 
school dietician plus the daily consump- 
tion in the school lunchroom were fea- 
tured. 


Doubting Thomases at Western Re- 
serve Academy, Hudson, Ohio, can 
refer to the photographs of faculty 
fish and porcupines caught or bagged 
during the summer, run on the front 
page of Reserve “Record’s” No. 1 is- 
sue. 


Boxed on the front page with becom- 
ing pride of Fort Wayne’s “North- 
erner,” is a story and list of individual 
returns on their first issue’s advertising 
campaign—a total of 183 inches, an 
increase of 25 inches over 1933. 


The question of a school band has 
been put up to the student body of 
Grosse Point (Mich.) on the front page 
of “The Tower.” A news story, ballot 
and editorial are the paper’s part in 
solving the question. 


Meridian, Mississippi’s (we want- 
ed to see if we could spell it) 
“Wildcat” stands for no nonsense 
from printers. For the first time 
in its history the printing contract 
was let to an out-of-towner at near- 
ly 100 percent less than the city 
bids! Consequently it will give the 
reader an eight-page, five-column 
paper. Last year it was four col- 
umns. 


Another unique tip to circulation 
managers comes from Meridian—a 
half-holiday to rooms turning in 100 
percent subscriptions to the “Wildcat!” 


The Wilmington (Del.) High School 
“News” editor talks turkey in his first 
editorial of the year. He proves con- 
clusively that the student gets $15 to 
$20 worth of merchandise during the 
year by buying one $2.50 S. A. ticket— 
“a saving of about 800 percent,” se 
why hesitate? 


“Lincoln Log” of Abraham Lin- 
coln High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


has a circulation of 7,000. 


Rochester (N. Y.) announces, “The 
‘Monroe Life’ staff has always had 
2,700 members with about 2,680 of 
them inactive.” It’s a familiar though 
distressing percentage. 


With the first issue of “The Blair 
Breeze,” Blairstown, N. J., comes the 
announcement of staff tryouts with the 
probationary period extending to 
Christmas. 


“The Phillipian,” Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass., takes no chances. The 
advertising and subscription coupon is 
displayed prominently on the front 
page convenient for clipping. 


The best “action” picture we’ve seen 
in a No. | issue this fall shows a group 
of Aquinas High School, La Crosse, 
Wis., (“The Aquinas News”) trying to 
pick out non-conflicting programs from 
the schedule chart. The news photog. 
rapher must have been on the spot. 


Increased enrollments are recorded 
on almost every front page coming to 
us this fall. A chance for a story on 
the growth since your school was 


founded. 


George Kohlman, editor of “The 
Campus,” John Adams High 
School, (N. Y.) is another johnny- 
on-the-spot, getting a thrilling 
story from two students who were 
on the ill-fated Morro Castle when 
the liner burned off the Jersey 
coast this summer and placing it 
on the front page of his first issue. 


East Junior High of Binghampton, 
N. Y., is taking no chances on its school 
song. Words and music were printed 
in full in the first issue of “The E-JU- 


HI Announcer.” 


Five 





With the 


New York City 


HE SQUARE DEAL” of Theo- 

dore Roosevelt High School, New 
York City, reported in a middle April 
issue that it was a charter member of 
the newly formed New York Regional 
Press Association formed soon after 
the Tenth Convention of the C. S. P. A. 
and directly inspired by the satisfactory 
results of that gathering. Frank Good. 
man, editor in chief of “Sky Scandal” 
of the Haaren High School Annex 
(New York City) was the formulative 
genius. 

According to “The Square Deal,” 
the purpose of this organization is to 
encourage closer relationship betweeu 
the school publications of the city. 
While the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association is an organization of school 
papers, still, it is a national and not 
a local association. Among other things 
planned are competitive activities be- 
tween papers, theatre parties, and 
luncheons. There is also to be a system 
for the interchanging of news similar 
to that used by the Associated Press 
and a general interchanging of ideas in 
the departments of make-up and fea- 
ture writing. The next meeting, plan- 
ned for some date in the near future, 
will probably be held at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

“Despite the fact that it is a charter 
member in this association, the ‘Square 
Deal’ will continue as a member of the 
Coltumbia Press Association. The New 
York Regional Press Association has 
been authorized by Mr. Murphy, Direc- 


tor of the Columbia Scholastic Press.” 


New Jersey 


HE South Jersey Scholastic Press 

Association met at the Hotel Walt 
Whitman, at Camden on April 19, and 
completed its official organization. Miss 
Edith Passmore of the Glassboro High 
School was elected president, Miss Iva 
Warner of the Woodrow Wilson High 
School of Camden, vice-president, and 
Miss Helen Davis of the Wildwood 
High School, secretary-treasurer. 

At Rutgers University on May 6, the 
New Jersey Advisers’ Association met 
in conjunction with the State Teachers’ 
Conference and listened to Mr. Lam- 
bert Greenawalt of York, Pa., and Miss 
Bertha Lawrence of Trenton, N. J. Mr. 
Thomas Robinson of Trenton was elec- 
ted president, Miss Bertha Gramm of 


Six 


Press Associations 


Send in your programs for announce- 
ment and for record in this section.— 
Editor’s note. 


Princeton, vice-president, and Miss 
Florence Barber of Woodbury, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Association. 


Minnesota and 
North Dakota 


M oorhead State Teachers’ Col- 
lege was the place and Moorhead 
High School was the host to nearly 
one thousand journalism students and 
advisers from Minnesota and North 
Dakota at the annual convention of the 
Minnesota High School Press Associa- 
tion on October 5 and 6. All were in- 
vited to attend but only those who paid 
a fee of twenty-five cents were admitted 
to the meetings. Three general ses- 
sions and many round-table discussiors 
were conducted by advisers, profes- 
sional journalists and members of the 
journalism faculties of the universities 
of North Dakota and Minnesota. 

Contests in twenty-two fields were 
conducted for those who attended. 
These included short story, play cri- 
ticism, art work, illustrations, interviews 
and sports stories. These were conduc- 
ted by Miss Louise Drage of Marshall 
High School, Minneapolis. Univer- 
sity of Minnesota authorities were the 
judges. 


New York State 
, ew fall convention of the Capito! 


District Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion (formed by schools in the vicinity 
of the State Capitol at Albany) was 
held at Canajoharie High School on 
October 6, with a new high in attend- 
ance, nearly five hundred being present. 

A splendid job of advance publicity 
as well as immediate coverage was or- 
ganized and handled by Norman M. 
Cornell, faculty adviser to the Canajo- 
harie High School publications, assist- 
ed by Miss Marion M. Dewney, of the 
English Department of the same schoo!. 
Miss Ruth G. Green, Hackett Junior 
High School, Albany, president of the 
association, called the convention to 
order. 

A new feature of the convention was 
the clinics on school publications con- 
ducted by Leon M. Woodworth (junior: 
high school publication), and Spencer 
B. Ames (senior high school). Mr. 
Woodworth is with the board of educa- 
tion in Schenectady and Mr. Ames 1s 
in the public schools of New Jersev. 
Private school publication problems 


were also discussed. Mr. A. J. Schabel 
of Albany conducted a sectional meet- 
ing on the making of printing plates. 

Speakers included Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Bray; Dr. Lyle Spencer, dean of 
the school of journalism of Syracuse 
University; Paul B. Williams, Utica 
Press; Dr. John M. Baker, formerly 
with the A.P., and Roger Spaulding 
of the Canajoharie “Radii” as well as 
members of the advisory and studenr 
staffs. 


Massachusetts 
— for the purpose of or- 


ganizing a regional press associa- 
tion for Massachusetts high school pub- 
lications was held May 26, in the Som- 
erville High School auditorium, accord- 
ing to the Boston Herald. 

The need for such a journalistic as 
sociation for local publications had 
often been expressed. At the 1934 na- 
tional conference of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association, the need 
of localized organization was stressed. 
And as a result comes the news of the 
intended formation of the Massachu- 
setts league. 


The Somerville High School “Radia- 
tor” has taken the initiative in the work 
of organization, and has obtained the 
aid of the school of journalism at Bos- 
ton University and of “The Herald.” 
Over two hundred notices were sent 
to all high school publications in the 
state. 


Alden Pendleton of 27 Mason Street, 
Somerville, a member of the “Radia- 
tor” staff and a former delegate to the 
C. S. P. A. conventions, was a leading 
figure in the movement. 


Pennsylvania 
ly tak ae Writing in Relation to 


School Publications” was the 
theme of the annual fall meeting of 
the Advisers group of the C. S. P. A. 
held at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
in Philadelphia on October 20. More 
than three hundred editors and advis- 
ers attended the sessions, held on a 
bright Saturday morning more than 
twenty stories above the street on the 
roof of the hotel, and 160 attended the 
luncheon which followed the speaking. 
Mr. Lambert Greenawalt, of York, Pa., 
president of the Columbia School Press 
Advisers’ Association, presided at the 
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C.S.P.A. Bibliography 
Still Being Worked On 


AKING a bibliography of any 

kind or value is a slow, and dis- 
couraging job. Among its many plans 
and projects the C. S. P. A. has none 
of greater significance than the making 
of an exhaustive bibliography of all 
the works extant in the English lan- 
guage that relate directly or indirectly 
to the writing, editing and printing of 
a school publication. 

This important development is be- 
ing carried on under the direction of 
Charles F. Troxell of Frankford High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. When com- 
plete, it will not only be a list of pub- 
lications but each item will be annotated 
to explain its purpose and indicate its 
adaptability. The literature relating to 
the field of school publications is grow- 
ing, but there is also much valuable 
material to be found in general or spe- 
cific works on journalism that may be 
adapted in whole or in part to the 
school press field. While one is a com- 
mercial venture and is flavored entirely 
by that essence, and the other a psy- 
chological and educational develop- 
meni, they have much surface matter 
in common. 


There are more than 700 titles in the 
proposed bibliography. The listing has 
been done but the annotation is far 
from complete. Titles to the number 
of 111 have been completed, 119 were 
not available in the vicinity in which 
the co-operating adviser was living and 
have been returned for re-mailing, 475 
are still in the hands of advisers in all 
parts of the country and in some for- 
eign lands. 


As in all matters relating to the 
school press field in which the C. S. 
P. A. is interested, the annotating will 
be done by advisers in service. They 
know better than anyone else what can 
and what cannot be applied to this 
educational development. When this 
tremendous undertaking is completed, 
it will be published and made available 
to all who wish to secure copies of the 
finished volume. 


Meanwhile, those who have the cards 
are urged to complete their assignments 
at the earliest opportunity and to re- 
turn them te Mr. Troxell at 1103 Fill- 
more Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Others 
who may live near a large and well- 
equipped library may render the school 
publications field a much appreciated 
service by volunteering their assistance. 
All who participate in the venture at- 
tach their initials to the annotations 
which they make and their work is also 
to be acknowledged in the preface or 
foreword. 
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An Open Letter 
To C. S. P. A. Members 
On the N. R. A. Code 


HE N. R. A. Codes in the printing, engraving and photographic 
- fields should present no problems to the publishers of school 

periodicals. If in difficulty write to the Director of the C. S. P. A. 
and he will acquaint you with the method of procedure which must be 
followed if you believe you are being charged more for your publication 
than is warranted. 


We claim no unusual powers nor do we have any inside tracks or 
devious channels that enable us to circumvent the rules and regulations. 
We simply say that it is not the intention of the Code Authority to pro- 
hibit, restrain or curtail in any way, form or manner, the publishing of 
a school paper and a way out is open to all school publications. 


If your printer, engraver, photographer or any other persons, firms 
or business establishments with which you deal have increased their prices 
beyond the pre-code scale, it is probably because of local misinterpre- 
tations of the Codes. This has been anticipated and your request for 
exemption has been provided for in Washington. 


W HEN letters came to your Director asking for information on these 
matters, he, having residences and University positions in both 
Washington and New York, waited until he reached the Capital before 
starting his inquiries. With the tremendous volume of correspondence 
flooding the N. R. A. headquarters he found it more expeditious to tele- 
phone General Johnson’s office. (He has talked with the General in his 
office and arranged, and was with him at the time of, one of his noted 
radio broadcasts.) His famous secretary, Miss Frances Robinson, ‘“Rob- 
bie,” told your Director a few days later when he called on him what 
could be done about it and said, “The General certainly doesn’t want a 
single school paper to stop publishing because of the Codes. That isn’t 
what they are for.” 


The personnel of the Authority has since changed but not the in- 
terpretation of the Codes. 


A few days after this conversation, the chief of the division of code 
interpretations, and the man whose duty it is to see that they are properly 
understood, became a lecturer in the law school of the Washington insti- 
tution with which your Director is associated. So our next step was to 
call on the Dean of that School and through him we have secured an 
opinion and a copy of a document, the presentation of which, with your 
request for exemption through your printer or other persons with whom 
you deal to the local Code authority and through them, if necessary, to 
Washington, will result in an alleviation of your difficulties. 

Copies of this document and instructions as to your procedure are 
now available to members in the Director’s office. The C. S. P. A. is glad 
to render this service to its members and the Director holds himself in 
readiness to help them individually or collectively whenever they call 
upon him. 


Yours for Service, 
THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Joseph M. Murphy, Director 








THE PAPER FITS THE PUPIL 


Does Junior High School Journalism Differ from Senior High 
School Journalism? 


By THOMAS E. ROBINSON 
Junior High School No. 4, Trenton, New Jersey 


HE NEW YORK TIMES” has 

long been considered an_ ideal 

daily publication for intelligent 
adult readers. When one appreciates 
the vast territory it covers, the limi- 
tations of time imposed upon it, and 
the human element in its far-spread 
organization, one realizes that it is well- 
nigh flawless. 

Yet high school journalism does not 
mimic “The New York Times.” It 
perceives the wide gulf between the 
interests and viewpoints of cultured, 
intelligent adult readers and immature 
adolescent subscribers. 

Despite the fact that a similar chasm 
yawns between the junior high schoo! 
and the senior high school, high school 
journalism has long been considered 
the model, the elusive last word that 
ambitious junior school staffs must pur- 
sue if they aspire to the laurel wreath 
of perfection. 

Less than two decades ago a revolu- 
tionary school building program swept 
the country. Hundreds of millions of 
dollars were spent in constructing a 
new type of educational plant that 
would care for the interests of inter- 
mediate children better than the four- 
year high schools had previously done. 
Psychologists, after a study of seventh, 
eighth and ninth grade students, de- 
manded new schools to serve adequate- 
ly the interests, abilities, and aptitudes 
of this particular segment of the school 
population. New, vitalized courses of 
study were constructed. The curricu- 
lum was revised to permit earlier spe- 
cialization. A great variety of shops 
was included in the physical plant to 
enable the school to extend the school 
career of the hand-minded students, 
and to furnish them with more imme- 
diately helpful termination training. 
Teachers trained in child psychology 
superseded those whose interest lay 
only in academic specialization. New 
methods, devices and techniques were 
utilized. A new vision of extra-curri- 
cular activities came into being. 

At immense cost the three interme- 
diate grades had been torn ruthlessly 
from the prevailing educational set-up, 
and had blossomed into a distinct unit. 
An entirely new school had been built 
for a distinct age-group of children, 
because the aims, practices and objec- 
tives of the higher school had failed 
to meet the needs of the pupils of the 
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The Junior High School 
States Its Case 


HE author, one of a large 
group of 
mental in the 


advisers instru- 
formation of a 
junior high school advisers’ asso- 
ciation as a unit in the C. S. P. A., 
explains the raison d’etre of the 
organization—the philosophy and 
beliefs that underly the objectives 
for which the 


striving. 


organization is 


Is school journalism an art that 
takes no cognizance of the ma- 
turity, interests, and outlooks of 
Should 
school journalism as interpreted by 
the high schools be accepted in all 
school levels as the model, the goal 
toward which all papers should 
aspire? 

In this article the Junior High 
School Division of the C. S. P. A. 


States its case. 


the children it serves? 


lower grades. 


or today, oblivious of the great 
cleavage and its implications to 
journalism, junior high school advisers 
and staffs are consciously aping high 
schoo] journalistic practices unsuitable 
to the populations whose interests their 
publications reflect. 

It was to cure this unwise slavish im- 
itation, to examine the field of journal- 
ism carefully, and to formulate a group 
of guiding principles applicable to the 
philosophy and objectives of the inter- 
mediate schools that the Junior School 
Advisers’ Association was organized. 
“The School Press Review” has graci- 
ously allotted the organization space 
each issue for the publication of articles 
pertaining to the special problems of 
the junior high school newspaper. This 
present manuscript, containing in briet 
outline some of the outstanding princi- 
ples growing out of the philosophy of 
the junior school as an institution, is 
the first of a series of articles. 


ytd let us be explicit. Exactly where- 
in should the junior school paper 
differ from that of the senior school? 
We shall list some that seem logical 
and desirable. 

1. The headline type should be 
larger and probably darker. The great- 
er the immaturity of the individual the 


more striking must be the physical 
appeal. 

2. The body type should be larger 
and spaced more heavily. Younger 
children are not attracted to small text 
type which looks uninteresting and 
even repelling. 

3. Paragraphs should be smaller. 
calculated to catch and hold the youth- 
ful, restless eye. 

4. Articles should be brief. The at- 
tention span of children is less than 
that of the more mature. 

5. Humor should be less subtle, and 
the content of the humor should differ 
from that of the high school paper, 
where social contacts between the sexes 
begin to furnish farcical situations. 

6. More cartoons, cuts and other 
types of vivid visual display are neces. 
sary in junior school papers. Pictures 
as educational media decrease in ef- 
fectiveness as readers become more in 
telligent. Witness “The New York 
Times,” with its paucity of pictoriai 
display, and the Hearst papers with 
their abundance. 

7. A greater proportion of the news 
content should be “featurized” and giv- 
en a human-interest touch. Children 
are emotional. 

8. More space should be devoted to 
feature stories and feature columns. 
A recent study showed that approxi- 
mately sixty percent of the content in 
the best junior school papers is feature 
material, whereas the best high school 
papers contain less than forty percent 
of feature material. 

9. Younger children are “hero-wor- 
shipers,” and are greatly interested in 
reading of the activities, the mishaps, 
the embarrassments, and the achieve- 
ments of their teachers. A greater num- 
ber of stories, therefore, revolve around 
faculty members. 

10. Most junior schools, in their at- 
tempts to care for the individual needs 
and interests of their pupils, have a 
more extensive program of extra-curri- 
cular activities. It is logical, therefore, 
that they should, as they do, devote 
more space to clubs, organizations, and 
service achievements. 

11. Projects in classrooms are more 
humerous in junior schools than in se- 
nior schools, and should secure, there- 
fore, a rather large amount of space. 

12. The home room as a unit is 
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Efficient Organization of the School Publication 


By ALICE G. MIRAGLIA 
Principal, Whittier School, Teaneck, N. J., Adviser, The Whittier News 


HE production of a school maga- 
zine involves considerable time, 
energy and expense. To compen- 

sate for this expenditure the product 
resulting from our efforts should pre- 
sent a cross-section of the work beiny 
done in our school. In order that our 
magazine may give a comprehensive pic- 
ture of our work it must include mate- 
rial covering the majority of the school 
subjects as well as accounts of student 
activities. Also, to fulfill its purpose 
a magazine must stimulate good work 
—it must offer MANY children an 
opportunity to get their work in print. 
Therefore, considering these two fac- 
tors: first, that ALL phases of school 
work must be included; and secondly, 
that MANY children must be given an 
opportunity to contribute, it follows 
that our school paper will be produced 
in large size issues. The size will be 
somewhat in proportion to the enroll. 
ment, and the number of contribution 
per pupil will be determined, in turn. 
by the size of the school and by the 
size desired for the issue in prepara- 
tion. For example, in a small school a 
child may be permitted two or three 
contributions; whereas, in a_ larger 
school, in order to have more pupils 
represented, it may be necessary to 
limit the contributions to one per pupil. 


oo paper must not be monopolized 
by a few talented students. This I 
consider a fundamental principal un- 
derlying the production organization 
and must be rigidly adhered to if our 
publication is to fulfill its pedagogical 
possibilities, earn student and parent 
popularity and achieve financial suc- 
cess. True, you will get a better look- 
ing paper and better content by limit- 
ing contributions to those from the few 
superior students but unless a large per- 
centage of your enrollment is repre- 
sented by the contributors your paper 
defeats its own purpose—it is not en- 
couraging the large “middle” group 
of the school—it is merely exploiting 
the talent of the chosen few. I checked 
my last issue of “Whittier News” and 
found that the pupil contributors rep 
resented 49 percent of my enrollment. 
This did not include honor rolls or per- 
fect attendance lists. 


There is another monopoly to guard 
against. This is the monopoly of the 
paper by the upper grades. Too often 
the highest elementary grade fills most 
of the space. By the organization of 
contributions a magazine can avoid this 
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pitfall. Checking our magazine again 
I found that the contributions from the 
first three grades were equal in number 
to those from grades four, five and six. 
Fifty percent of the kindergarten en- 
rollment was represented in this issue. 


| erate a representative 
number of contributions and a 
balance of lower and upper grade con- 
tributions is possible only when the 
production is organized with definite 
allotments for the various types of ma- 
terial from each grade in the school. 
Discuss! Plan! What departments do 
you want in your paper? What amount 
of space can you give each department? 
Assign the allotments or quotas of con- 
tributions for each group. For this I 
have developed a mimeographed form 
based on department work in grades 
four, five and six. It is simple but it 
works because it is definite. We can- 
not realize a well-organized, worthwhile 
publication with aimless voluntary con- 
tributions—voluntary in the sense that 
the types, the quality, and the number 
are left to the individual teachers who 
may not be particularly interested in 
the success of the publication. Remem- 
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Elementary Publications 
Show Rapid Growth 


N each issue of “The School 

Press Review” we hope to 
have an article relating directly 
to the elementary publication 
and its problems. No _ school 
press field has seen such rapid 
growth during the past three 
years than this. The publica- 
tions are largely mimeographed 
but the pupils, using the mate- 
rials at hand, and working under 
the direction of skillful teachers 
and advisers, have turned out a 
product that we view with awe 
and amazement. A national sur- 
vey of this field is now being 
conducted under the direction of 
the chairman of the Elementary 
Division of the C. S. P. A., Ray- 
mond Michael, principal of the 
Gregory School, Trenton, N. J., 
and we hope soon to release the 
results and findings.—The Edi- 


tor. 


ber that as with any project, a news- 
paper cannot be published without 
work and co-operation. Unfortunately, 
there are probably those on every fac- 
ulty whose interest is not sufficiently 
active to bring forth any contributions 
unless they are definitely assigned. 

Having established the amount of 
material to be accepted we must next 
organize to facilitate the collection and 
checking of all material submitted for 
publication. I have found by delegat 
ing the responsibility for each major 
department to an individual teacher we 
increase the number of children who 
are enabled to plan the pages. If one 
adviser does all the suggesting it is dif- 
ficult to work with as large a number 
of pupils as when five or six are work- 
ing with the staff members—planning 
the necessary arrangements, illustra- 
tions, headings, etc. 

Although the form provides for as- 
sistants (teacher heads of departments} 
one head is necessary to carry on suc: 
cessfully. First, when department work 
is carried on the same pupil may have 
work submitted in several departments. 
If more work is submitted than your 
arrangement calls for it is the business 
of the head to rule it out unless an ex- 
ception is deliberately permitted as a 
special case. In this connection, it is 
at times the responsibility of the head 
to cut some superior work in order to 
publish the work of a less talented child 
who needs recognition and encourage 
ment. In my last issue I used as my 
frontispiece a picture, which, while it 
was good, was the poorest of four sub- 
mitted. However, the other three young 
artists had other work in the paper and 
the fourth deserved to have her efforts 
encouraged. This happens many times 
in the publication of an issue. 


W* must guard against having the 
teachers thrust upon the head the 
choosing of material. The teachers 
must make the first choice of material. 
Because it is easier to turn in quantities 
of unselected contributions, teache:s 
will do so with the excuse that the head 
is better qualified to make the choice. 
This will be done in spite of the use of 
the mimeographed form suggested. Be- 
cause of this I send out a subsequent 
notice a few days before material is 
due. This notice is worded as follows: 
Subsequent Mimeograph Notices 
Please Note Carefully: 


Each teacher was given a mimeo- 
(Continued on page 14) 
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EDITORIALS.-that show student interest in a nation-wide problem 


HE following statement 
was received from Ches 
ter F. Miller, Superin 
tendent of Saginaw Schools. 


“The system of taxation has not 
been changed since the beginning 
of schools. Most of the state in- 
ccme is based on the real estate 
tax, and now people cannot pay 
that type of tax. Thus it is neces- 
sary to look for some other means 
of support. All other units of the 
government are in the same posi- 
tion as the schools except the state 
itself. As a result the school must 
look to the state for support. Edu- 
cation is an acknowledged state 
duty and is in the state constitu- 
tion. The reasons why it is best to 
look to the state for support are: 
that the state knows more of the 
school’s individual needs and can 
differentiate in its distribution of 
funds among needy schools, and 
that the state can better raise the 
money for education than can the 
smaller units of government.” 


M ANY schools throughou: 
the country have had 
their terms seriously threat- 
ened this year because of 
money shortage. As it is some 
schools even now are closed. 
Those that are not are prac- 
ticing the strictest economy. 
We have endeavored to find 
editorials that show student in- 
terest in this situation. 

In the first editorial a com- 
plete picture of the facts up- 
to-date was given. ; 


State Aid Necessary 


EXT month a prolonged va- 

cation will be offered Arthur 
Hill students if schools are forced 
to close their doors because of lack 
of financial aid from the state. 

“Suits us” or “too good to be 
true,” say some students in regard 
to the school problem. In treating 
the situation in such a jovial man- 
ner they are giving little thought 
to how they would spend their 
time if schcols do close in Jan- 
uary. “Find a job,” some say. But 
iobs are not that easily found 
while, even if positions were avail- 
able, the NRA _ code _ prevents 
minors under sixteen from holding 
a job. 

So the situation is not a laugh- 
ing matter. If schools close early 
as they will have to do if $15,000,- 
000 is not appropriated them, 
about 106,040 high school people 
will be out in the streets learning 
crime and idleness. Why should 
these students be deprived of their 
right to go out into the world with 
the proper educational training? 
Why should seniors be forced to 
return next September in order to 
get enough credits for college en- 
trance? 


The realizes that 
(Continued in Third Column) 


Legislature 


Ten 


This editorial urges students not to misinterpret 
the situation. 


Intelligent Understanding Helps 


IGHT-HEARTEDNESS is something every high school 
boy and girl should have. It is an asset. But there 
comes a time in every student’s life when seriousness should 
be uppermoct in his mind. A time for gravity not gaiety is 
now at hand. The future of the schools is wavering. Funds 
to carry through the entire school year are not forthcoming so 
far, no matter how optimistically publicity hints otherwise. 
The papers have stated that the schools of Michigan are 
going to receive $15,000,000 from the state. This money is 
supposed to come from the proceeds of the liquor tax, surplus 
in the state funds, and sales tax proceeds. All the money re 
ceived from liqvor sales is needed to pay expenses incurred by 
these sales. The state surplus will amount to practically noth- 
ing. The main hope of revenue left for the schools is the 
sales tax which, after the state has received its share of ex- 
penses for enforcing the tax, will give a great deal less than 
the needed $15,000,000. Even if the necessary amount is ap- 
propriated, before the Saginaw schools can get any help, after 
we have used ail local resources, detailed applications must be 
filed showing the need of cur schools. Then if the state 
legislature approves and finds the case worthy, help will be sent. 
Your own superintendent, Mr. C. F. Miller, does not know 
whether the school will be able to continue beyond February. 
He is doing all he can but there is a limit to everything. Is 
our superintendent getting any support from the school chil- 
dren? Do we really understand and appreciate the situation? 
Have we been reading, listening, and keeping in touch with 
true facts? 
Eleanor Taylor, Arthur Hill News, 
Arthur Hill High School, Saginaw, Mich. 


That dismissing from one’s mind this critical 
situation does not solve it is the theme of this 


editorial. 
A LULL in constant reminding of disaster gives the effect 

of security. So it is in our school situation. For some 
time nothing has been said about whether school will continue 
or not. Nobody knows anything about it, not even Superinten- 
dent C. F. Miller. Mr. Miller says: 

“There is no assurance either way whether schools will con- 
tinue or not, because it depends on too many things. There 
ought to be some way, however, to carry on and we expect 
to make every possible effort to find that way.” 

As the case stands now, on March 1 the state is going to 
distribute among the needy schools all the money that it can 
ge: from tax revenue. The question now is, “How much money 
will they get from state surplus, sales tax, and liquor tax?” 
Upon this depends the future of our state. 

Eleanor Taylor, Arthur Hill News, 
Arthur Hill High School, Saginaw, Mich. 


Security Or What? 


schools must be given aid. It also 
realizes that no further appeal can 
be made to general property tax- 
payers, for these people are already 
paying a high tax regardless of the 
fifteen mill amendment, and are 
also paying the sales tax. At first 
it was thought the sales tax rev- 
enue would finance the schools but 
$31,700,000 must be deducted for 
Welfare and State budgetary pur- 
poses before schools can be helped. 
Later the liquor tax revenue was 
sought. Again educational insti- 
tutions were neglected, for the gov- 
ernor discovered that it would take 
all the revenue derived from the 
liquor tax to enforce the liquor law. 
Consequently, the financial prob- 
lem that confronted schools when 
they opened in September still re- 
mains unsolved. 

In the various parts of the state 
the situation is even more acute 
than in Saginaw. Saugatuck 
schools have closed indefinitely 
Owosso students are already re- 
ceiving a month’s vacation. 

Arthur Hill along with many 
other schools may be forced to 
close its doors in February if the 
Legislature now convening is un- 
able to give financial aid. 

In Detroit where funds are 
available until April, 36,000 high 
school students have formed a fed- 
eration for the sole purpose of do- 
inz all in their power to keep 
scho!ls open a full term. Saginaw 
schools have only enough money 
to stay open through February. 
Are we going to stand by and let 
fate take a hand? 

Ellen Roeser, Arthur Hill News, 

Arthur Hill High School, Sagi- 


naw, Michigan. 


Students recognize student 
leaders in self-promoted in- 
terest in state and _ nationa) 
problems. 


They Protested! 


OME time ago, we read that 

the students of the Detroit 
high schools were going to appear 
before the Board of Education to 
protest against schools’ being closed 
early. 

They gave as their arguments 
that it would add several thou- 
sand students to the list of the 
unemployed, it would handicap the 
students graduating this year in 
securing college entrances, and it 
would have a very bad effect on 
those who will be Detroit’s citizens 
in the next decade. 

Everyone realizes the importance 
of a good education in later life, 
yet the present citizens are willing 
to sacrifice the future of the com- 
ing generation just because of a 
few dollars—or to quote the Bible, 
“they will give up their birthright 
for a mess of pottage.”” These stu- 
dents who are not afraid to fight 
for their education before the pub- 
lic will be the citizens of tomorrow. 

The Tomahawk, 
Pontiac Senior High School, 
Pontiac, Michigan 
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INTRODUCING: THE SYMPOSIUM 


MAGAZINE 


THE ARTISTIC TOUCH IN THE 


RT for the magazine is a problem; 
A a problem that involves the cul- 
tural and artistic temperament 
of faculty, staff, school and community 
as no other phase of publication work. 
This is largely because we like it or we 
don’t like it and few of us can tell jus: 
why. If we dislike a story in the maga- 
zine we conclude that we disagree with 
the author; if we disapprove of the ar- 
tistic layout, of a picture, drawing, 
etching or any other type of illustra- 
tion, we are more emphatic and are in- 
clined to criticize the ability, person 
and disposition of the artist who is re- 
sponsible for the work. 

In this symposium, three magazine 
advisers discuss the pros and cons and 
the ways and means of their publica 
tions and their art. 


Magazine Planning 
for Artistic Effect 


By HAZEL L. KLOPPENHOEFER 


Adviser of “Old Hughes,” Hughes High 
School, Cincinnati, Obio 


NY work of art bears so distinctly 

the impress of its creator, that it 
assumes a personality. Magazine edi- 
tors, must be conscious that a maga 
zine carelessly made is an indictmenr 
of their efficiency, betraying their lack 
of initiative or their laziness for the 
day of merely throwing together mis- 
cellaneous materials with no principle 
but the fit of copy length to the page, 
has passed. 

No set procedure guarantees the pro- 
duction of an artistic magazine, but cer- 
tain devices facilitate creditable achieve- 
ment. Success depends in large part 
upon the editors, whose duties may be 
roughly classified as (1) planning ef- 
fective subject matter, (2) securing ap- 
propriate illustration, and (3) laying 
out pages for harmonious display of lit- 
erary and art features. Instead of giv- 
ing these problems thorough analysis 
I offer a limited number of concrete 
suggestions for their manipulation. 

1. Use an annual theme for the 
magazine. Early in September, choose 
a subject, broad enough to be divided 
into as many parts as the magazine has 
issues within the year; rich enough to 
embrace a multiplicity of subjects for 
prose and poetry; concrete enough to 
be susceptible of graphic handling; 
human enough to hold the interest of 
the student body for the school year. 

2. Subdivide this general theme into 
monthly themes. Let each of these 
sub-topics include one important as 
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* 
Here Is the First of Three 
Symposiums. 


O meet the various needs of 

advisers, and to satisfy Point 
Three of their progressive Four- 
Point Program, the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Advisers Asso- 
ciation under the direction of 
Lambert Greenawalt, president, 
and Florence Barber, secretary- 
treasurer, will present three 
symposiums in “The School 
Press Review” during the cur- 
rent year. That printed here 
was prepared under the direc- 
tion of Ethel V. Ward, adviser 
of “The Whisp” of the Wil- 
mington, Delaware, High 
School. Each symposium will 
be prepared by three or more 
persons and will represent as 
many points of view on the 
same subject. Brought together 
and correlated into a single unit, 
each of these innovations should 
be a source of much interest 
and comment. 


pect of the general theme. Express 
this theme in as many ways as possible, 
so that its presence may be apparent 
to the reader. Use story aspects, fea- 
ture articles, interviews, editorials, a 
foreword, and illustrations to set it 


forth. 


3. Advertise the needs of the maga- 
zine. Post a list of ideas related to the 
subject of each issue to induce volun- 
tary offerings. Turn the problem over 
to the staff at large, inviting sugges- 
tions. If the school has a creative writ- 
ing class, ask the instructor thereof to 
suggest assignments which will encour- 
age manuscripts within the needs of 
the magazine. Through the school 
newspaper, if there is one, or through 
the bulletin board, sponsor competitior. 
in specific types of writing on related 
topics—iimericks, anecdotes, essays, 
short stories, one-act plays, and per- 
sonal narratives. 


4. Use the art resources of the 
school. Give the year’s theme and its 
sub-topics to the art department. If 
possible, induce the art department to 
form an art club. There the needs of 
the magazine and the yearbook can be 
discussed and worked out. Keep in 
constant touch with the staff artists to 
convey suggestions regarding illustra 


tions needed for literary material. Ask 
the artists to read in advance the 
stories and articles they illustrate. Make 
use of linoleum and wood block illus- 
trations to effect economy without loss 
in artistic standards or number of cuts 
used in times of financial stress. Use 
linear designs, frameworks for poems, 
initial capitals, borders, and other de 
vices to tie the magazine material into 
an artistic unit. 


5. Study magazine page layout. 
Keep in mind the effect to be obtained. 
Organize all material for effective dis- 
play. Force writers to use space al- 
lotted to eliminate carrying over 
scraps of copy. Consider page variety 
in make-up before sending copy to the 
printer, that it may be set up at once 
in the form desired. (This considera- 
tion will save money.) Insist upon cer- 
tain literary standards in the work pub. 
lished, so that no one item printed wil! 
mar the effect of others. Group ar- 
ticles, stories, and poems with refer- 
ence to their content. Layout is not 
a mere matter of rule and shears; it 
takes the psychology of good show- 
manship. 


These devices will produce an artistic 
magazine. They must be handled with 
intelligence, to avoid obvious pitfalls. 
One of these is the danger of formal- 
izing material, because classification of 
any kind tends to induce standardiza- 
tion. Alert editors will not let spon- 
taneous writing of good quality escape 
them. They will learn to keep their 
theme flexible, and even to set it aside 
for extraordinary material. 


There is the second danger of get- 
ting away from the personal touch 
which every school magazine needs in 
order to preserve its reader interest; 
for the fine response in literary fields 
which naturally comes from a _ con- 
certed effort for creative writing may 
encroach upon the space allotted stu- 
dent activities. This temptation can 
be controlled by a regular schedule of 
features: an honor section for student 
achievement, a student forum for let- 
ters and discussions, an interview sec- 
tion for strong personalities within and 
without the school, an alumnul depart- 
ment for graduate relationships, a 
humor department for local wit. 


And last, there is the danger of get- 
ting so far away from student life that 
realism and sincerity cease through the 
adoption of an over-ambitious or inap- 
propriate theme. This disaster, too, 
can be avoided, if common sense dic- 
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tates the theme, and careful planning 
controls it. 

Let me offer one theme analyzed to 
show the way in which this plan in- 
fluences the production of an artistic 
magazine. 


Year’s Theme The City of 
Eldorado 


First Topic: Picturesque Eldorado 


Art Features: 

A cover depicting architectural as- 
pects of the city. 

A frontispiece symbolizing beauty. 

Illustrations of parts of the city 
which have story interest: church 
towers, cornices of buildings, door- 
ways, foreign groups, old markets. 
streets. 


Literary Features: 

Stories with real spots in the Eldo- 
rado locale as setting: a ghost tale 
for an old building; a legend con- 
nected with the making of its 
early streets; an article on the ar- 
chitectural vagaries of the city. 

Poems celebrating the beauty, age, 
loveliness, and homely qualities of 
the city, and the emotions aroused 
thereby. 


Other General Features: 


A foreign student’s autobiography. 


A morality play depicting the pass- 
age of time over Eldorado. 

Interviews with Eldorado citizens 
who remember the Eldorado of 
other days. 

Letters from students within the 
school predicting the Eldorado of 
the future, advocating the protec- 
tion of certain picturesque quali- 
ties of the city. 

Brief reviews of books depicting the 
personality of cities elsewhere. 

A travel article by a student who 
can compare his city with others. 


Special Departments: 

Limericks using Eldorado’s name and 
fame. 

Humorous family anecdotes from 
other days. 

Athletic close-ups with references to 
early history of teams and play- 
ings fields. 

Editorials urging interest in the 
beauty of Eldorado and its preser- 
vation. 

Similarly could be developed other 
major topics: 

The History of Eldorado 
The Civic Life of Eldorado 
Human Life in Eldorado 
Eldorado Fancies 

Youth in Eldorado 
Eldorado Ideals 


Twelve 


Directing the Muses 
By ERNESTINE ROBINSON 


Adviser of “Glen-Nor Crier,” Glen-Nor 
High School, Glenolden, Pa. 


A RT is rarely casual. The artistic 
magazine is not the haphazard 
product of a staff that is favored by a 
kind and generous fortune, so it need 
not remain the unsubstantial dream of 
any editor or adviser. A balanced, well 
organized publication is within the 
reach of every staff of every school 
magazine regardless of its relative 
riches of income or talent. A few 
simple and well-worn suggestions mav 
serve as guide lines to those ambitious 
staff members who would like to over- 
haul their habits and renovate their 
magazines. 


The secret of any school magazine’s 
success can be revealed in one magic 
word—plan. Too many publications 
“jest grow” like Topsy. When an edi- 
tor depends solely upon the highly 
problematical results of a campaign of 
English themes, or upon the errant 
muses of a few chance writers, he is 
endangering the very life of his publi- 
cation. 

The use of a theme for the year, or 
at least for individual issues, is the 
basis of building a good magazine. 
and is eloquent evidence of careful 
planning. The very act of selecting a 
fundamental idea to be emphasized 
throughout an issue precludes the hit- 
and-miss method of patching up 
enough copy to pass off on a helpless 
reading public. 


The most critical moment in the life 
of a magazine comes at this point, for 
either it develops style and personality 
through the energy and initiative of an 
alert staff, or else it drearily lapses 
into that variety of school publication 
which annually calls upon “school 
spirit” for support. 

A wide-awake editor sketches a pre- 
view of the magazine-that-is-to-be ex- 
plaining to his associates the necessity 
of seeing the magazine as a finished 
product before the work is started. 
Each staff member receives a written 
assignment which states clearly the 
number of pages allotted to his depart- 
ment, the number of articles required, 
the general style of the articles de- 
sired, their relative length, and the 
date due. The editor points out the 
desirability of having articles of var- 
ious lengths and the advantage of turn 
ing in a supply of “filler” material 
Each staff member is made aware of 
his responsibility in securing material 
for his share of the magazine, and he 
knows exactly what he is to get. Of 
course if the fates send some unfor- 
seen blessings his way, the editor uses 


his ingenuity to blend them with the 
planned whole. The point is that he 
is consciously making the magazine and 
is clearly the master of its content, not 
the servant of caprice. 

This system of previewing the maga- 
zine before the assignments are given 
out includes such mechanical details as 
the selection of type and the use of 
cuts. Indeed an expert staff will have 
a fairly good idea of the general make. 
up of the magazine before it is even 
sent to the printer. It will be ac. 
quainted with the relative position of 
articles, so that making the dummy 
will become less of a jig-saw puzzle, 
and more of an ordered plan. 

Professional editors of the publica- 
tion world build their magazines 
through conscious effort. Their method 
is recommended to those who are 
weary of the hazards of chance, and 
who would like to become creators of 
an artistic magazine. 


The **Gleam” Shines Forth 


By M. L. HOWE 


Adviser of “The Hillbouse Gleam,” 
New Haven High School, New Haven, 
Conn. 


URNING out an aartistic maga- 
zine is quite simple if the edi- 
torial board has the assistance of a fine 
art board and a generous master of the 
exchequer. 


We of the literary board of “The 
Gleam,” New Haven High School’s an- 
nual literary magazine, of course fol- 
low the general principles of format. 
of arrangement of articles, that any 
editor or adviser soon learns, or that 
may be taken from the analysis sheet 
of the C. S. P. A. or other contest 
form. But the principle factor that 
underlies the artistic excellence of “The 
Gleam” (and we have compliments as 
numerous upon the art as upon the lit- 
erary work) is the faculty adviser of 
the Art Board, Mrs. Ruth McIntosh 
Cogswell. 


Under her guidance a tradition of 
procedure, competitive contribution, 
and excellence of drawing has been 
established so thoroughly that the pro- 
duction of a magazine of fine appear- 
ance is a matter of ease. First, we are 
so fortunate as to have a large school, 
where artistic talent either exists or caa 
be developed in abundance. We have 
never been dependent upon the discov- 
ery of one or two prodigies to con- 
tribute all of the art work, as the small 
schools sometimes are. 

The candidates who report for the 
competition for membership upon the 
Art Board usually number more than 
twenty. They hold weekly meetings. 
at which they are taught some of the 


(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 
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HE following poems have ap- 
peared in “The March” at some 
time or another during the past 

few years. They were composed by 
junior high school pupils with the ex- 
ception of those marked A which were 
contributed by former “March” statf 
members for the Alumni Column. 


Storm on Main Coast 
By Pinky Witmer, A 
Somber, ebony clouds 
Seething with fury 
Herald the oncoming tempest 
As it descends on the earth 
Like an eagle engulfing its prey. 
The tempest rages—havoc reigns, 
A fiery flash cuts the sky 
A deafening thunder pursues. 
Quiet waters become swirling maels- 
troms, 
Angry waves thrash jagged rocks 
Tearing the foundations of towering 
firs 
Which crash to the eddy at their feet. 
The violent torrent sweeps on 
To conquer the unconquerable— 
The mountains—who refuse passage, 
And the tempest breaks beneath their 
peaks. 
The god of tempest speeds away 
To lurk over the ocean, 
Later to vie his strength 
Against his foes— 
The mountains. 


oe 
An All Day Steady 
By Louise Seitz, 9 


The rain slides down slowly, lazily— 
It’s in no hurry. 
It seems to know that 
We can do nothing to stop it, 
And it has all day. 

, & £ 

Rainbow 

By Virginia Mason, A 

There is beauty in a rainbow 
That no artist’s hand can trace, 
Color tints and vaulted arch,— 
And in its purity of grace 
I find a peace no mortal thing can give. 


There is romance in the rainbow 
Where it dips into the sea, 
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With “The March,” F. A. March Jr. High School, Easton, Penna. 


Faintest rose on rolling waves,— 
And in its deep tranquillity 
There is a song that echoes in mv 
heart. 
e FF ¢ 
The Coming of Spring 
By Ann Hale, 8 
Once a garden all cold and bare, 
Filled with mud puddles everywhere; 
Slowly the crocus heads peep through, 
Followed by hyacinths, white and blue; 
Bushes of yellow and white appear, 
Bringing the sun so very near; 
The trees burst forth in feathery shade, 
The grass shoots green in every blade, 
Once a garden all cold and bare, 
Now a bit of Paradise there. 
, es 
Fourteen 
By Elizabeth W. Furry, 9 
The white and purple crocuses 
Are peeping through the grass. 
The azure periwinkles 
Twinkle at me as I pass, 
And saucy robin redbreast 
Has a brand new song to sing, 
While my own young heart is singing. 
“I’m fourteen and ’tis Spring.” 


Each pear tree in the garden 

Has a lovely Easter gown 

Of snowy white, with shining petals 
Softly drifting down; 

A glad array of daffodils 

And tulips bordering 

Our gardens makes me whisper, 
“I’m fourteen and ’tis — 


A es or Revte 
By Sarah Hall, A 
(To be read aloud with much feeling) 
Oh, I’ve god a gold—a gold in by 
head, 
By dose is always runnig and by face 
is always red. 
By coughs rig oud incessantly—by dose 
drips steadily, 
By voice is bud a whisper and I cough 
doo readily. 


Oh, I’ve god a gold—a gold in by 
head. 
By throad is like hamburger and i 


thig I’ll soon be dead. 

I’be dired of smellig Vapex—I had 
muzdard blazders doo, 

I hade the smell of Vapo-Rub—I long 


for somethig new. 


Bud with by gold, whad do I ged? I 
ask for sympathy, 

Bud people only laugh at us—ad by 
poor red nose and be, 

Oh, I’ve god a gold—a gold in by 
head— 

And I’be dired of beig laughed ad so 
I’be goig bag to bed. 

7a 

Whither Away, O Brook? 

By Frances Reeder, 9 
Leaping up from under a stone, 
Wandering onward and all alone, 

Whither away, O Brook? 
Dancing through meadows gay and 
sun-kissed 
Creeping through shadows, softer than 
mist, 


Whither away, O Brook? 


Racing on until you’re a stream, 
’Neath the willows where lovers dream. 
Whither away, O Brook? 
Dashing and splashing through wood- 
land glen, 
A joy alike to beasts and men, 


Whither away, O Brook? 


Churning down o’er a man-made hill 
Helping the miller turn the mill, 
Whither away, O Brook? 
Filling a pool where by-and-by 
The speckled trout will love to lie 
Whither away, O Brook? 
. F- % 
In the Spring 
By Jeanne Kiefer, 8 
I’m supposed to be poetic 
In the Spring— 
But try to write the robin’s song, 
O: tell the tale a blossom shows— 
The competition is too strong 
For the few small words I know, 
So— 
T’ll take a walk and watch things grow, 
In the Spring. 
(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 
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Efficient Organization 


of Publications 


(Continued from page 9) 
graphed form stating the amount of 
newspaper material of different types 
to be turned in by each teacher. This 
was done to eliminate stacks of unselec- 
ted material from being thrust upon 
the staff of the paper. You have been 
told the number of stories, poems, etc., 
due from your group. That is the 
amount to be sent. However, I can un- 
derstand that there may be cases, where 
because selections are of equal meric, 
or because you wish to encourage some 
individual by having his work printed, 
that you will submit one or two more 
selections than your quota. If space 
permits this material may be printed. 
Remember that the teacher must make 
the general selection and not the ad- 
viser. 

Reminder: that all material is to be 
checked and copied before being sub. 
mitted. 

The second reason for having one 
head to supervise production is that it 
makes possible a uniformity of arrange 
ment which adds much to the appear- 
ance of the book. 


Third, a single head is needed t., 
supervise the organization of the issue 
to prevent waste of space. Paper has 
to be purchased and space represents 
money. There should be no half-filled 
pages, no odd spaces left at the foot of 
the columns. Use riddles, small illus- 
trations and seasonal designs to make 
the bottom margins uniform. 


Consider the children’s wishes in 
adding or in continuing special features 
in your magazine. A year ago we hap- 
pened to include a page of paper dolls 
and children have asked for them in 
each subsequent issue. Remember that 
children like to do things. Include 
pages to be colored—birds of the sea- 
son, a page of butterflies, tropical fish. 
Original music which is simple and 
easily played and puzzles to be worked 
out are enjoyed by the pupils. Mimeo- 
graphing one or more pages in color 
adds greatly to the appeal of the paper. 
Red and green for a Christmas issue or 
green and yellow for spring will create 
much enthusiasm and comment. Al. 
though the multiple color work requires 
hand manipulation of the mimeograph, 
so great is the interest of the staff that 
they are happy to do the more tedious 
hand work. 

Experience has shown that it seems 
best to publish about three issues a 
year. This gives sufficient time for the 
accumulation of good material. It en- 
ables us when doing the work to con- 
centrate our efforts on the issue so that 
it will show care and organization. Re- 
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member that these school publications 
not only advertise to the public the 
work of the students but they also re 
flect in their pages the standards and 
the efforts of the faculty. 


* 
Bibliography Helpers 


All assisting in compiling and 
annotating the School Press Bib- 
liography are urged to make re- 
turns to the editor, Mr. Charles 
F. Troxell, 1103 Fillmore Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., at their earli- 


est convenience. 


With the 


Press Associations 


(Continued from page 6) 
conference, and Miss Florence B. Bar- 
ber of Woodbury, N. J., secretary- 
treasurer, arranged the program and 
engineered to a successful conclusion 
the largest and most successful fall con- 
ference of the group during the ten 
years of its history. 

“Practical Individual Creativeness” 
by “Nura”, pen name of Mrs. Buk 
Ulrich, artist and writer of Philadel- 
phia, “Creative News Writing” by Dr. 
Thomas J. Mulvey of the Mulvey In- 
stitute of Advertising and Journalisr. 
of Philadelphia, “Creating the Short 
Story” by Don Rose, “Stuff and Non- 
sense” columnist for the “Philadelphia 
Public Ledger”, “Creative Criticism” Ev 
Mr. Edward C. Dolbey, and “Creative 
Management and Direction in School 
Publications” by Joseph M. Murphy, 
Director of the C. S. P. A., were the 
subjects of the morning meeting. 

At the luncheon which followed, Mr. 
Murphy spoke on the two topics of cur- 
rent interest to advisers and staff mem. 
bers, the new high school advertising 
project and the recently launched Na- 
tional Education Association project i> 
school journalism. 

According to one adviser, “The en- 
tire program was one that directly met 
the needs of advisers and staff mem- 
bers and at the same time indicated 
progressive trends in school publica- 
tions.” 


Travels With Ed Winn 


A reporter on the “Cynosure,” Farge, 
N. D., ferreted out the information that 
one of his teachers travelled with Fd 
Wynn on a train this summer, the point 
being that she didn’t know his identity 
until he donned his Fire Chief hat for 
a reception committee at the end of the 
trip. Get busy and find out whom your 
teachers really know. 


Summer Publications 
Reach Editor’s Desk 


ROM far across the sea and half. 

way around the globe has come the 
Alumnae Number of “The Chand 
Bagh Chronicle,” July, 1934, the quar- 
terly publication of the Isabella Tho- 
burn College, Lucknow, India, a mem- 
ber in good standing of the C. S. P. A. 
The leading article on “The Interest 
of Narrative Poetry as illustrated by 
Alfred Noyes” was written by Phyllis 
Bapty, the winner of the Sidhanta Es- 
say Prize for 1934. Other contribu- 
tions include stories and essays of a 
lighter nature but excellent in their 
technique, letters from the alumnae 
scattered all through India and their 
Founder’s Day program. 

Of a different type is the August 
issue of “The Gist,’ the bi-monthly 
publication of Golfrey College, Wilm- 
ington, Del. A four-column paper 
crammed with school news, alumni 
news, vacation notes, stories and articles 
pertaining to business life and inter- 
ests, it “covers” its beat. 

“The Pup Tent” of New Mexico 
Military Institute, Roswell, N. M., Au- 
gust 20, sounds like a summer publi- 
cation only, but it is issued throughout 
the year as well. Issued in six pages, 
four columns wide, it is devoted to 
school views, calendars, registration in- 
formation and nearly three full pages 
of alumni notes. Over a page is de- 
voted to an imposing array of gradu- 
ates enrolled during the 1933-34 acad- 
emic year in seventy-four colleges and 
universities in thirty-three states—324 
of them! 


Prize Winner Omitted 

Even Andy’s famous “check and 
double check” seems to be inadequate 
when it comes to publishing our annual 
list of prize winners. “The Oracle,” 
magazine of the Manchester, N. H., 
High School, won a first place in its 
class in the Tenth Annual Contest. It 
was on the list released to the news- 
papers but through another of those 
errors we can’t explain the name was 
omitted from the list of prize winners 
in the April “Review.” We regret the 
omission and arehappy at this oppor- 
tunity to give the standing of “The 
Oracle” and acknowledge our error. 


Interviews Rufus Dawes 


Edward Schuh, business manager of 


the “Mountain Echo,” Altoona (Pa.) 
paused long enough in his visit to the 
World’s Fair to get an interview with 
Rufus Dawes, president of the Century 
of Progress. 
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(Continued from page 3) 


portunities for creative work on 
the part of the individual organ- 
izations. 

It will offer a broader cultural 
training to staff members, and 
will be of greater specific service 
to readers. 

It will develop revised techniques 
in writing and editing. It should 
eliminate also some of the tradi- 
tional standards in writing, many 
of which, after all, were mere 
imitations of the professional 
press. 


A “Special Theme” Program: 
General View 

The program will be carried out 
through a series of special themes, 
scheduled by semesters, the chief pur- 
pose of which is to interpret to the 
students and the homes of the commun- 
ity the needs, achievements, aims and 
courses of study of the schools. This, 
if done in an organized manner, will 
appear as a united front. 

There will be a distinction between 
the proposed program and the prevail- 


ing policy of merely labeling certain 
issues with a caption such as “Alumni 


Issue”. Under the new program, the 
themes would direct the attention of 
the readers to designated educational 
objectives and crystalize a definitely 
constructive attitude on the part of a 
great majority of readers simultaneous- 
ly, within an approximate time limit. 

The suggested special themes are 
based on sound educational principles. 
It is the hope of the Association that 
all, or a minimum number of them, can 
be developed during the ensuing school 
year so that a carefully planned edu- 
cational message may be presented by 
a concerted and united effort. 

Some periodicals do not appear as 
often as others and could not develop 
all of the suggested themes, but they 
should be able to develop at least two 
in a semester. 

The four themes listed below are 
offered as guides. If staffs care to pro- 
ject several issues about themes not 
given here, so much the better, but for 
purposes of a united front, it is essen- 
tial that at least two of those below be 
set up by school publications through- 
out the country before next February. 

These themes around which the first 
semester of the program is to be pro- 
jected have a direct bearing upon the 
well-known Seven Cardinal Principles 
of Education, and upon general, but 
immediate, school problems. 


October, 1934 


The nature of the themes suggests 
material from all or most of the depart- 
ments in the school. If a stated theme 
is properly developed for a given issue, 
the objectives of several departments 
will correlate and integrate into its par- 
ticular principle or indicated effect. It 
is not the purpose of the program to 
feature any particular department, but 
to show how all strive toward similar 
ends. Certain groups of departments 
can actually merge or fuse their pro- 
grams toward identical objectives. 

The four themes suggested for the 
first semester are: “Educational Guid- 
ance” issue; “Local School Develop- 
ment” issue; “Character and Citizen- 
ship” issue; and, for want of a better 
name, “Local-Boy-Makes-Good” issue. 

The following themes: “Recreation 
and Health”, “Community Service”, 
“Fine Arts and Handicraft’, ‘Com- 
merce and Industry”, and “Creative 
Writing”, may or may not be valid for 
the second semester, but are given 
merely to indicate the many channels 
underlying the new program. An an- 
nouncement will be made in subsequent 
issues of “The Review” as to the cross- 


section of problems that should be at- 
tacked. 


Suggested Theme Set-Up for 
Individual School Publications 


I. “Educational Guidance” Issue 


A. Above the nameplate appears the 
Theme Title. 
B. Boxes: 


1. Box appearing in prominent 
place could explain purposes 
of issue. 
Another may contain a quo- 
tation or quotations from au- 
thorities in the field of that 
theme, and summarize its 
principles as developed in that 
school. 
C. Interviews: 
1. Interviews with school ofh- 
cials, directors of various ac- 
tivities, and department heads. 
Place in prominent position. 
a. In these interviews should 
appear purposes, aims, 
values, methods, recent 
trends, and possible noted 
outcomes of such courses 
of study or school activi- 
ties as pertain, clearly and 
directly, to Educational 
Guidance. 

Interviews with prominent 

business men or other men of 

note in the community. 


Interviews with the students 
to gain their viewpoints under 
specific phases of the theme 
within their experience. 

D. Fditorial Page: 

1. One or two editorials treating 
aspects of the theme, keeping 
always in mind the importance 
of life values and practical 
outcomes of interest to stu- 
dent and parent. 

E. Other Material Bearing on Theme 

1. Projects: 

a. Projects developed in the 
classrooms in line with the 
theme, and names of all 
persons concerned. 

Hobbies: 

a. Any students who have 
hobbies which are in any 
way connected with the 
theme, should be _ inter- 
viewed. 

Student organization articles: 

a. The activities of any and 
all clubs and societies that 
tend to carry out the pur- 
poses of the theme for that 
particular issue should be 
noted. 

Use charts, graps and statis- 

tics for effectiveness. Other 

illustrations, if cost is not too 
great. 

5. Creative features of all kinds. 

This plan does not call for an extra 
or additional number of the publica- 
tion nor the exclusion of the usual cur- 
rent material for the regular issue. It 
may necessitate, however, the subordin- 
ation of news or literary matter irrele- 
vant to the theme in the issue con- 
cerned. 

This outline is suggested as a guide 
to illustrate the possible channels of 
approach to the topic or theme. Pub- 
lications should expand on it and invent 
original and unique methods of pre- 
senting material bearing upon the in- 
dividual themes. It is important that 
all material appearing in any theme 
issue should be written from a highly 
constructive viewpoint. 


Plans and Procedures 


The following procedures apply to 
gathering the material and starting ac- 
tivities for one of the issues: 

1. The themes should be decided 
upon well in advance of publica- 
tion date allowing ample time te 
prepare assignments. 

Direct contact should be made 
with the departments or persony 
concerned, using carefully pre- 
pared questionnaires whenever 
necessary. 

The more experienced interview- 
ers and interview writers should 
be appointed to make contacts 
with these departments and per 
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sons. 
The departments concerned 
should be encouraged to offer 
material already on hand along 
the lines of each theme. When it 
is finally assembled, the editor, 
with the advice of the sponsor, 
reserves the right to use whatever 
will fit into the general plan. 
There need be no increase over nor- 
mal in the size or cost of the “theme” 
issues. However, if the publication or 
school wants and can afford a larger 
issue than usual, all the better, but it 
is not necessary. 


Outcomes To School, Publication, 
Individual 

There are certain outcomes that we 
may hope for as a result of this pro- 
gram. Several of them have either been 
stated specifically or implied in the 
foregoing portion of this article. By 
way of summary, however, they may be 
stated as follows: 

1. The program will inform the stu- 
dent and the public what the 
schools are doing and why, justi- 
fying every phase of school life. 
and improving community “mor. 
ale” with respect to the schools. 
It will answer the students’ 


“why’s”, thereby modifying one 
of the greatest hindrances to edu- 
cational progress. 

It will enhance the prestige of the 


publication and result in increased 
circulation and recognition by ad- 
vertisers. 

The individual staff member will 
benefit in the opportunities for 
creative thinking, initiative, and 
leadership. 

This new program should provide 2 
fairly adequate answer to the public’s 
question, “Where is my money going, 
and why?” There will result a coales- 
cence of scattered efforts to drive deep 
into public opinion an entering wedge 
for constructive thinking. From its 
operation school publications will learn 
how to operate as one unit, so that an 
organized move may be made at any 
time to meet pressing and unexpected 
a affecting their mutual wel. 
are. 


Honors at Convention 


The best “special theme” issues of 
school publications appearing before 
February 1, 1935, will be honored by 
being announced during the Eleventh 
Annual Convention of the C. S. P. A. 
in New York in March, 1935. These 
should be mailed to Mr. Lambert 
Greenawalt, Box 227, York, Pennsyl- 
vania, on or before February 1. _ 

Elaborateness and size will not be 
considered as factors in selecting the 
best publications under the program; 
fundamental worth will be the deciding 
factor. 
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The Paper Fits 
The Pupil 


(Continued from page 8) 
stronger in junior schools than in senior 
schools, and invariably commands more 
room in the publication. 

13. In junior schools, with a smaller 
number of varsity sports, and briefer 
schedules, competitive athletics are 
usually subordinated to intra-mural 
tournaments and individual and class 
gymnasium achievements. 


HE list of differences enumerated 

above can be continued indefinite 
ly. But it is not the writer’s intention 
to deal exhaustively with the subject. 
It is his aim merely to call attention to 
the fact that the two schools do differ 
radically in their objectives and in their 
student personnel. And if it is agreed 
that school newspapers should reflect 
the purposes of the institution and the 
lives of the students they represent, 
then it is logical to assume that differ- 
ences in the papers of the two types of 
schools should exist. 

All textbooks in the field deal with 
high school journalism. Junior schools 
adopting journalistic courses are per- 
force obliged to use texts permeate ! 
with high school philosophy, or at least 
to borrow heavily from their contents. 

A great field for pioneering lies open 
for enterprising junior school papers 
to blaze a path into the unexplored and 
almost unrecognized region of junior 
school journalism. Their compass must 
be the objectives of the intermediate 


school, and their guide a child—a jun- 
ior high school child. 


What Did You Do This Summer? 


“L. B. Keplinger, one of the editors 
of the ‘Vedette,’ (Culver, Ind., Military 
Academy) spent the vacation in the 
research department of a San Francisco 
advertising agency and got acquainted 
with a lot of things on the business 
side of journalism. Charlie Heitzberg, 
another ‘Vedette’ editor and the chief 
of the ‘Roll Call,’ devoted his vacation 
to labors in the publicity field as assist- 
ant to a St. Louis public relations coun- 
sel. He got acquainted with the tech- 
niques of opinion management.” 


For the Editor 

“Our Public Schools,” a handbook of 
current educational information whose 
title is practically its explanation, is 
a mine of information and a handy 
volume for quick reference on the desk 
of every school publication editor. It 
is a series of concise, pertinent articles 
by authorities in their fields, edited and 
published by the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and may be ob- 
tained from them at 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


Four Mimeographed 
Papers Show Variety 
_ HE possibilities with a mimeograph 


machine are endless and we marvel 
and admire the uses to which ingenious 
staffs put this versatile machine. 

“The Voice of No. 3” from Belle- 
ville, N. J., leaves nothing to be desired 
as far as contents are concerned. They 
list their staff offices on the left of a 
page and in three parallel columns 
place under “6th,” “7th,” and “8th,” 
respectively, the names of the students 
who represent those classes in each 
position. There are plenty of depart- 
ment heads and occasional illustrations. 
If anyone ever tried to draw on flimsy 
mimeograph stencils he knows what 
such a labor means. 


As different as two papers could be 
is the four-page, four-column “Fair- 
view Flicker,” Fairview High School, 
Rocky River, Ohio. The only differ- 
ence between its appearance and that 
of a printed paper is that obviously it 
must have been mimeographed. Boxes, 
cuts, a strip of cartoons and plenty of 
news fill its pages. So narrow are the 
columns that they contain no more than 
four or five words yet so well propor- 
tioned is the whole that one hardly no- 
tices the limited space. 

A. three-column sheet, “The Pion- 
eer,” with the sub-title, “Youth Is in 
the Spotlight,” was published during 
Youth Week at the Hackett Junior 
High School, Albany, N. Y., under 
the direction of Miss Ruth G. Green. 
This was run off on a legal-size sheet 
giving it a “newsy” appearance. Five 
issues were put out by the staff, one 
on each school day during the week. 


And then came “The Microscopist,” 
published by the Microscopy Club of 
the James Monroe High School of 
New York City under the sponsorship 
of Miss A. E. Johnson. Incidentally, 
Monroe has seventeen different student 
publications. The issue was run off on 
81x11 inch paper, one side only, four- 
teen pages plus cover and contents 
page. The pages were ruled across the 
top and bottom and carried two col- 
umns of reading matter all pertaining 
to the work of the school in astronomy, 
biology, botany, cytology, and other 
—ologies where microscopes could be 
used, as well as additional un-numbered 
pages of illustrations of either instru- 
ments or specimens used in these stud- 
ies. It was sold for only three cents 
the copy. 


Faculty Tells Old Ambitions 


“Childhood Ambitions” of the fac- 
ulty, and they actually told them, is the 
subject of a story in the “Lever,” Col- 


orado Springs High School. 
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Symposium: Introducing the 
Artistic Touch in Magazine 


(Continued from page 12) 


principles of art work that are peculiar 
to that in magazines. At the begin- 
ning of the year, their creative efforts 
are bent upon the making of designs 
for the new cover and frontispiece for 
the magazine. As we have a substan- 
tial income from our large circulation. 
we are able to finance new cuts of full 
page size each year for these two posi- 
tions. There are eventually some 
twenty or thirty finished art works, 
elaborate as well as simple, all quite 
original, in the competition from which 
one is to be chosen for each place. The 
entire collection is placed on display 
for several days, and when the final 
Art Board of ten or a dozen members 
has been chosen by those remaining 
from the previous year, they, not the 
faculty adviser or an outside judge, 
make the final selections. The burden 
of choice rests on the students, and 
the discussions and voting that this en- 
tails makes of the board meetings a 
forum that develops self-expression, 
leadership, and independent thought. 

The work on color prints also comes 
early in the year, as these and the two 
designs mentioned have no relation to 
the literary material. The color prints, 
naturally, are costly, but money has 
been set aside for two or three each 
year, of full size and having one or 
two colors in addition to the black and 
white. These are allowed partially be- 
cause this project, like the other, af- 
fords a new field of endeavor, an- 
other competition, another exhibit, and 
because it adds immeasurably to the 
beauty of the magazine. 

The work on all of these has gone 
well toward the conclusion before the 
literary board has been able to select 
definitely any of the poems, stories, 
and essays to be illustrated. Only a 
few literary productions that come in 
as early as January are so outstanding 
as to enable the Editorial Board to ac- 
cept them without danger of repenting 
their choice at Easter time; yet, as rap- 
idly as articles can be accepted, they 
are sent—three copies of each—to the 
Art Board for illustration. 

The members of the board read the 
manuscripts and select those which 
they wish to illustrate; then from the 
two, three, or four drawings submitted 
for each, the best are selected by the 
board. In many cases more than one 
illustration for a single article, if it be 
long, is used. A certain number of 
writings go without illustration, some 
being non-illustrable and some being 
without a drawing of sufficient merit. 


Though many schools are unable to 
have an illustration of some kind on 
almost every page, I believe that meas- 
ures could be taken to increase the 
amount of art work. This renders a 
distinct service to the art department 
in supplying projects and a club ac- 
tivity, as well as improving the appear- 
ance of the magazine. Money should 
be made available for art work, for an 
artistic magazine has not only beauty 
but also permanence. It will be slow 
in reaching the discard. 


Borrow the Name 


of School Paper 


LICE DEAL JUNIOR HIGH 

SCHOOL (Washington, D. C.) 
pupils believe the American Federation 
of Government Employes has pretty 
discerning taste, states the “Evening 
Star” of Washington, D. C. The only 
thing puzzling them is whether they 
should be thoroughly flattered or just 
a little peeved over what they think 


might be called a flagrant case of 
plagiarism. 


It’s all about the Federation’s new 
“prize-winning name” for its official 
organ— “The Square Deal.” The 
American Federation of Government 
Employes announced the winner of its 
profferred $100 prize for submitting 
a name for the Federation’s journal. 
The name was “The Square Deal.” 

Hearing the news, the Alice Deal 
Junior High School pupils started grin- 
ning. They liked the name, “The 
Square Deal,’ because, as a matter 
of fact, they chose it more than two 
years ago for their school’s own jour- 
nal. 


The Deal Junior High School was 
named for the late Alice Deal, Wash- 
ington educator, who was a pioneer in 
junior high school work. The school’s 
publication was set up and bound as 
a square book, its dimensions being 
equal in length and breadth and the 
title, “The Square Deal,” chosen by 
vote of the school. 


Tell About New Books 

A number of publications list the 
books added to the school library. A 
list means little. Why not spread it out 
over several issues with enough com- 
ment to excite a bit of curiosity? The 
librarian will be glad to help a books 
editor. Try it. 


A Page of Poetry 


(Continued from page 13) 


Atlanta 

By Virginia Wysor, A 
O lovely maid in winged flight 
The race has just begun. 
Why do you pass on airy feet 
These men who swiftly run? 
You’re far ahead, the victory’s near. 
You pant and laugh with joy. 
No suitor e’re must win this prize— 
But look, a golden toy! 
You see it shining in the light, 
You pluck it from the grass. 
Beware, beware, O foolish maid, 
You have let one youth pass. 
You gain your place ahead once more. 
You see an apple roll. 
You pause, and quickly hurry on 
To reach the nearing goal. 
Another stops you in your flight, 
You stoop and swiftly run,— 
But golden apples lost for you— 
Hippomenes has won! 


. .<-# 


Spring Fever 
By Frances Reeder, 9 
Come on out— 
The rain has stopped, 
Things are growing—Come and see! 
Here’s a sprout, 
There buds have popped, 
The wind’s not blowing—Come and 
see! 
Come on out— 
All nature’s waking, 
Here’s a crocus—Come and see! 
Oh! Here’s a worm— 
His airing taking, 
I’m coming in—Look out for me! 
q Y Y 


From A Steamer 

By Chickie Heyl, A 
Between the clouds a blaze of glory 
Shining bright, 
A sea gull in the radiance,— 
Balanced flight, 
A dip, a soar— 
Against the dark of clouds, 
He’s gone forever more. 


Those lovely shining wings are no more 
seen 

By us below 

But somewhere they are beating, 

Fast or slow, 

They carry him away— 

A drifting speck 

Over the waters gray. 


Introduce Selves by Picture 
The whole staff of the “Central High 
Times,” St. Paul, introduced themselves 
to the school in a four-column front 
page picture on the first issue. Proper- 
ly identified they can’t dodge responsi- 
ability. 





Something New....! 


PRIMER OF 
School Newspaper Technique 


“... the minimum essentials for the production of a good newspaper... 
not a magic sesame to the realm of elite in student journalism... rather, a 
companion volume to many a good text that already exists... pointers... 
a vest-pocket manual...a check-up with the annual contest score 
sheet...” 

Yours for fifteen cents—reduced from twenty-five 


C. S. P. A.—406 John Jay Hall—Columbia University—New York, N. Y. 


Convention Dates Released 
March 14, 15, 16, 1935 


NOW! Make Your Plans To Attend NOW! 


Guillotine Your Old Heads? 


OF COURSE....! 


and pick new ones from the 


Specimen Headline Schedule Charts 


Published by 
THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


The only complete exposition of styles and types of major and minor 
heads in print... selected frcm school publications and adaptable to all 
sizes and types of newspapers . . . don’t guess on what you’re getting .. 
KNOW! Don’t imagine what your heads will look like...SEE! And 
you don’t even have to count the spaces! What could be more complete? 
We can’t imagine. 


Now to be had at the C. S. P. A office for fifty cents (formerly 75 cents) 





